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SAMOAN  SKILLS  MAKE  SOUVENIR  HUNTING  A  FAVORITE  SPORT  OF  TRAVELERS 

In  American  Samoa,  where  there  are  no  factories,  handicrafts  rule  supreme.  In  some  years 
the  value  of  curios  sold  to  tourists  or  exported  amounts  to  more  than  half  the  income  from  copra, 
the  island’s  chief  product.  Necklaces  of  shells,  hand-woven  fans  and  baskets  and  hats,  wooden 
bowls,  and  carved  wooden  war  clubs  are  among  the  trophies  offered  for  sale.  The  spacious  urn¬ 
like  baskets  were  designed  for  storing  Samoan  food  and  not  for  convenient  packing  in  steamer 
trunks.  Travelers  find  it  easier  to  stow  away  a  piece  of  tapa  cloth  (left  foreground),  made 
from  mulberry  bark.  The  palm  trees,  as  well  as  the  flower  leis  around  the  visitor’s  neck,  indicate 
the  tropical  climate  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  13  to  13  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  and  except 
for  parts  of  Antarctica  the  only  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Southern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  (Bulletin  No.  3). 
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Surrounded  Yugoslavia  a  Victim  of  Geographic  Position 

The  largest  of  the  Balkan  nations,  Yugoslavia  has  boundaries  in  common  with 
seven  countries.  Germany  now'  abuts  this  Balkan  kingdom  along  the  former 
Austrian  frontier.  Hungary,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria,  aligned  clockwise  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  eastern  front,  have  acceded  in  varying  degrees  to  German  demands  for  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Axis.  Stretching  for  several  hundred  miles  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  across  from  Italy,  Yugoslavia  extends  northward  to  form  a 
boundary  of  130  miles  with  Germany’s  Axis  partner,  Italy,  and  southward  to  a 
border  with  Italian-dominated  north  Albania  for  275  miles.  The  southernmost 
end  of  the  kingdom  touches  embattled  Greece.  When  German  demands  were  urged 
against  Yugoslavia,  thus  encircled,  a  compromise  appeared  inevitable. 

The  largest  of  the  Balkans  is  the  size  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  its  population 
of  14,000,000  is  greater  than  that  of  a  dozen  Oregons.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
densely  populated  as  most  European  countries. 

Capital  Straddles  the  Danube 

Its  size  and  its  relative  freedom  from  population  pressure  give  it  a  wealth  of 
foodstuffs,  and  the  earth  yields  additional  riches  in  war  minerals. 

The  Bor  mines  of  Yugoslavia  are  Europe’s  great  source  of  copper,  and  the 
country  taps  other  mineral  wealth  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  chrome,  antimony,  bauxite 
for  aluminum,  limestone  for  cement,  and  some  gold. 

Yet  the  kingdom  is  largely  an  agricultural  country.  More  than  58  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  about  four-fifths  in  grains.  Yugoslavia  exports 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  corn,  as  well  as  timber  and  meat  products,  hc^s  and 
cattle.  The  United  States  has  taken  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  country’s  ex¬ 
ports.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  land  is  in  forests. 

There  are  only  twenty  urban  centers  of  more  than  20,000  i)eople,  and  but  three 
over  100,000.  Beograd  (Belgrade),  the  capital,  leads  with  a  population  of  350,000, 
spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube. 

Strategic  Situation  Brought  Early  Settlement 

Strategically  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  Sava  Rivers,  Beograd’s 
key  position  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula  brought  about  its  settlement  early  in  history. 
Even  in  prehistoric  times,  Illyrians,  Celts,  and  Romans  occupied  the  site.  Later  it 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  Huns,  Bulgars,  and  other  conquering  peoples.  For  three 
centuries  it  was  Turkish.  It  became  the  capital  of  Serbia  only  in  the  past  century, 
and  of  Yugoslavia — an  enlarged  kingdom  built  around  Serbia — in  1918. 

In  addition  to  its  Danube  shipping  route,  Beograd  has  rail  connections  with 
all  parts  of  Yugoslavia,  and  handles  most  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade. 

The  former  simplicity  of  the  capital  survives  within  its  present  modernity 
on  market  days,  when  the  farm  w'omen  invade  the  capital  in  their  rainbow-hued 
dresses,  with  toe-tilted  sandals  and  coin-dangling  headdress.  Their  ox-carts  now 
entangle  motor  traffic,  buses,  and  taxicabs,  increasing  the  noise  from  the  clang  of 
street  cars  and  the  honking  of  automobiles.  Wide  streets  have  replaced  narrow 
thoroughfares,  and  asphalt  smoothness  has  resurfaced  cobbled  streets. 

The  coast  of  Yugoslavia  is  high  and  rocky,  with  ranges  of  the  Julian  and 
Dinaric  Alps  in  the  background.  Since  this  barren  region  is  lacking  in  resources,  it 
is  sparsely  settled.  Along  the  Dalmatian  coast  are  numerous  islands,  shoals,  and 
rocks  which  make  navigation  difficult,  particularly  in  bad  weather.  But  one  advan- 
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Bulgaria  across  northern  Turkey-in-Europe,  gradually  dropping  from  a  height  of 
3,400  feet  to  the  steep,  harborless  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Through  this  granite 
mass,  winding  through  a  deep  and  rocky  defile,  flows  the  Rezvaya  River ;  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  runs  in  a  generally  western  direction  from  its  mouth. 

From  the  north,  the  Tundzha  River  flows  to  Edirne  through  another  ravine,  to 
join  the  Meri^  (Maritsa)  River.  The  Tundzha  marks  part  of  the  Bulgarian  border. 

Traffic  between  Sofiya  and  Edirne  flows  beside  the  west-east  portion  of  the 
Meri^,  which  turns  south  near  Edirne  to  outline  the  boundary  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  It  forms  a  broad  valley,  often  flooded,  with  marshlands  along  the  western 
bank.  This  sluggish  stream  is  seven  to  ten  feet  deep  and  carries  only  boats  of 
shallow  draught  to  Edirne.  The  slow  current  and  the  flatness  of  the  land  favor  the 
small  sailboats  specially  built  for  the  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Meriq  is  the 
Turkish  town  of  Enez  (Enos),  originally  a  Greek  colony,  90  miles  below  Edirne. 
Enez  was  shelled  by  British  warships  during  the  World  War. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Aegean  seacoast  of  Turkey-in-Europe  is  on  the 
Gulf  of  Xeros  (Saros),  bounded  by  the  mainland  and  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
which  is  steep  and  inaccessible  throughout.  The  gulf  is  hounded  by  mountainous 
land  on  both  sides,  with  a  low  shore  at  the  head  where  it  receives  the  Kavak  River. 

Note:  Additional  information  about  Turkey-in-Europe  will  be  found  in  “Transformation  of 
Turkey,”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  January,  1939;  “Looking  in  on  New  Turkey,”  April, 
1932;  “Summer  Holidays  on  the  Bosporus,”  October,  1929;  “Turkey  Goes  to  School,”  January, 
1929;  and  “Seeing  3,000  Years  of  History  in  Four  Hours,”  December,  1928. 

See  also  the  Map  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  available  at  50^  (paper)  and  75^  (linen). 

And  in  the  Geocraphic  News  Bulletins:  “Thrace,  the  Birthplace  of  Mars,  Now  Turkey’s 
‘Steel  Fortress’,”  February  10,  1941 ;  “Turkey,  Land  Bridge  from  Europe  to  Near  East  Oil,” 
November  25,  1940;  “Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  Held  by  Turks,  Long  Coveted  by  Others,” 
November  18,  1940;  and  “Will  the  Dardanelles.  Back  Door  to  Europe,  Open  or  Close?”  April 
22.  1940. 
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THROUGH  TURKEY-IN-EUROPE,  TURKS  DOUBLED  BACK  ON  A  FUTURE  CAPITAL 
The  Byzantine  Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  capital  at  the  famous  city  which  has  been 
called  Byzantium,  Constantinople,  and  Istanbul,  was  rich  enough  to  lure  the  Turks.  They  ap¬ 
proached  slowly,  first  seizing  Adrianople  to  the  northwest  to  be  their  capital  for  92  years  before 
they  finally  captured  Constantinople.  To  besiege  the  latter  city,  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  em¬ 
ployed  5,000  workmen  for  four  hectic  months  in  1452  to  build  this  fortress  of  Rumeli  Hissar, 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bosporus  Strait,  where  he  could  intimidate  shipping.  The  walls 
of  the  castle,  winding  to  outline  the  initial  letter  of  Mohammed’s  name,  have  a  battlemented 
tower  at  every  bend.  A  modern  steamer  passes  the  ancient  fortress,  traveling  the  strategic 
Straits  waterway  which  enriched  the  Byzantine  and  Turkish  Empires. 
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tage  is  the  number  of  sheltered  inlets  and  bays  which  this  rugged  coast  affords. 
The  Gulf  of  Kotor  extends  inward  for  30  miles,  with  peaks  rising  almost  6,000 
feet  from  the  ocean  floor,  to  the  town  of  Kotor  (Cattaro),  main  naval  base  and  site 
of  the  naval  engineering  college. 

Dubrovnik  is  a  2,500-year-old  port,  whose  old  title,  Ragusa,  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  full-sailed  galleons  known  as  “argosies.”  This  walled  city  on  a 
rocky  promontory  was  for  centuries  an  independent  city-republic,  whose  merchants 
virtually  monopolized  Mediterranean  shipping,  acquiring  wealth  to  purchase  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  other  Renaissance  artists. 

In  the  southeast,  Yugoslavia  is  a  mixture  of  hills  and  small  plains.  It  is  to  the 
northeast  that  the  country  flattens  out  into  the  productive  Danubian  Plains,  drained 
by  the  Sava,  Drina,  and  the  Danube  (Dunav)  Rivers. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  synthetic  state,  born  of  the  first  World  War  and  first  christened 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  It  was  made  up  principally  of 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Note;  See  also  “Kaleidoscopic  I^nd  of  Europe’s  Youngest  King,”  National  Geographic 
Magazine ,  June,  1939;  “Jugoslavia — Ten  Years  After,”  September,  1930;  and  “Dalmatian  Days,” 
January,  1928.  And  in  the  Geographic  News  Bui.lletins:  “Yugoslavia,  An  Amalgam  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  Peoples,”  October  28,  1940;  “Croatia:  Yugoslavian  Hinge  of  Balkan  Politics,”  April 
15,  1940;  “Belgrade,  Where  Balkan  Leaders  Sought  Continued  Peace,”  February  19,  1940;  and 
“Yugoslavia  Is  Best  Known,  Least  Understood  of  Balkans,”  May  8,  1939. 

Yugoslavia’s  “encircled”  position  in  Europe  is  apparent  from  the  Map  of  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  priced  at  50^  (paper)  and  75<  (linen).  Note  also  the  maps  on  pp.  694-695  of  the 
June,  1939,  Geographic. 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S  LOFTY  LAKE  IS  NOTABLE  FOR  FISHING  AND  FRONTIERS 
High  in  the  knotted  ranges  of  mountains  where  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Greece  come  to¬ 
gether,  Lake  Ohrid  (or  Ohridsko  Jezero)  is  the  origin  of  the  winding  Drin  River,  1,800  feet 
above  sea  level.  Of  the  two  Yugoslavian  towns  on  the  lake  shores,  Struga  and  Ohrid,  the  latter 
is  the  more  important,  a  terminus  for  the  railroad  down  to  Skoplje.  The  fishermen  at  Ohrid, 
who  dry  their  nets  in  front  of  lakeside  homes  at  the  foot  of  encircling  mountains  (visible  in 
background),  find  that  fish  are  becoming  less  plentiful  than  in  their  fathers’  time.  The  frontier 
of  Greece  lies  only  a  little  south  of  Lake  Ohrid,  and  Greek  forces  soon  reached  its  Albanian 
shore  in  their  counterattack  against  Italian  invaders. 


The  shoreline  of  Lake  Chad  is  concealed  by  deep  fringes  of  water  plants,  some 
growing  six  feet  high.  The  lake  itself,  which  is  believed  to  be  gradually  drying  up 
as  a  result  of  the  Sahara  sand  drift,  is  a  labyrinth  of  swampy  little  islands  and  nar¬ 
row  winding  channels,  inhabited  by  a  curious  people  called  the  Buduma,  mostly 
Mohammedans.  They  lead  an  isolated  life,  chiefly  fishing  and  snaring  waterfowl, 
cranes,  and  storks. 

Wadai  People  Once  Menace  to  Travelers 

On  the  east,  the  colony  includes  Wadai,  once  a  dangerous  section  for  travelers. 
With  French  forts  and  native  troops  jjolicing  the  area,  however,  the  Wadaian  has 
settled  into  a  humdrum  existence,  tending  his  crops  and  herds.  His  home  is  built  of 
grass,  millet  stalks,  or  clay.  He  sleeps  on  grass  mats,  and  eats  his  curds  or  his 
porridge  of  millet  out  of  a  calabash  bowl. 

Chad  is  the  least  settled  colony  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Some  estimates 
set  its  population  at  less  than  a  million.  Such  scarcity  of  human  habitation,  with 
consequent  lack  of  communications,  has  not  only  hampered  economic  development 
of  the  colony  hitherto,  but  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  any  transport  across  it  now 
desired  in  connection  with  military  operations. 

Note:  See  also  “Three-Wheeling  Through  Africa,”  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1934;  and  “Through  the  Deserts  and  Jungles  of  Africa  by  Motor,”  June,  19^. 

Lake  Chad  and  the  Chad  colony  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  may  be  located  on  The 
Society’s  Map  of  .Africa,  priced  at  50(i  (paper)  and  75^  (linen). 
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PORTABLE  VILLAGES  DOT  THE  SHADY  GRASS  BETWEEN  DESERT  AND  LAKE 
The  Sahara  on  the  north,  in  drought  yean,  moves  a  little  closer  to  the  endless  lush  marshes 
of  Lake  Chad,  drying  out  the  thinly  settled  transition  zone  of  rolling  grasslands  between  them. 
The  lake’s  shoreline  has  receded  several  miles  in  the  past  century.  In  this  roadless  region  there 
are  only  caravan  trails  (upper  right).  Villages  of  shepherds  appear  in  the  grasslands  wherever 
there  is  a  well,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  supply  many  of  the  little  settlements 
are  only  semi-permanent.  A  house  is  a  flimsy  airy  structure  of  grass  roof  and  walls  of  grass 
matting  or  hides,  easily  taken  apart  and  carried  to  a  preferred  location,  or  abandoned  without 
much  loss.  Furnishings  are  limited  to  sleeping  mats,  cooking  utensils,  a  mortar  for  grinding 
grain  by  hand,  and  skin  water  containers. 
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New  U.S.  Defense  Bases:  Samoa  Takes  U.S.  South  of  the  Equator 

WHILE  establishing  the  new  Atlantic  defense  bases  and  strengthening  Amer¬ 
ican  strongholds  already  set  up  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  Congress 
has  allotted  funds  for  an  air  base  at  the  naval  base  on  the  Samoan  island,  Tutuila. 
The  U.  S.  naval  station  there  is  situated  on  the  landlocked,  hill-cupped  harbor  of 
Pago  Pago,  considered  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  southern  Pacific  islands  and 
celebrated  also  for  its  languonms  rain-drenched  tropical  beauty. 

The  Samoan  island  cluster  ruled  by  the  United  States  lies  just  east  of  the 
International  Date  Line,  13  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  and  some  4,150  nautical 
miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Great  Circle  route  to  New  Zealand. 

German  Colony  Formerly  Next  Door 

Until  1914,  the  United  States  shared  the  Samoan  Islands  with  Germany,  hut 
since  then  the  German  colony  to  the  west  has  been  mandated  to  New  Zealand. 

The  seven  sister  islands  of  American  Samoa  together  aggregate  little  more  than 
60  square  miles  in  area.  Yet  they  give  the  United  States  a  strategic  foothold  near 
the  sea  and  air  routes  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Navigators  Islands  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the  French  explorer 
Bougainville  in  1768,  perhaps  in  tribute  to  the  natives’  skill  at  canoeing.  The  United 
States  exploring  expedition  under  Wilkes  in  1839  re-named  them  Samoa. 

The  United  States  first  formally  entered  the  race  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  for  control  of  Samoa  when  a  U.  S.  Navy  commander  sailed  his  ship  into 
the  incomparable  harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  in  1872,  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
bargaini^d  with  the  Samoan  king  for  exclusive  American  use  of  its  shelter. 

Rain-Making  Peak  Brings  Showers  to  Pago  Pago 

After  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  between  masterpieces,  had  dabbled  in  Samoan 
politics,  and  Germany  had  declared  war  on  Samoa,  the  harassed  islands  in  1899 
were  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  receiving  that  part 
of  the  group  lying  east  of  the  171st  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  The 
rule  of  native  kings  was  abolished,  and  the  governor  thereafter  was  the  commandant 
of  the  naval  station,  at  first  merely  a  coaling  station,  at  Pago  Pago. 

Largest  and  westernmost  of  the  American  Samoan  cluster,  bigger  than  the 
others  put  together,  is  rugged  green  Tutuila,  deeply  gashed  on  the  east  by  the  hook¬ 
shaped  naval  harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  in  the  broken  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
Most  of  the  10,000  American  Samoans  live  on  Tutuila’s  40  square  miles.  The 
sheltered  naval  station,  supplied  with  generous  daily  showers  by  the  “rain-making” 
I)eak  of  Mount  Pioa,  has  a  parade  ground,  radio  station,  a  hospital,  a  power  plant, 
a  hotel,  a  water  system,  golf  course  and  baseball  diamond,  modern  waterfront  facili¬ 
ties,  and  several  radiating  automobile  roads.  Small  Aunuu  Island  lies  near  Tutuila. 

The  Manua  threesome,  68  miles  farther  east,  consists  of  the  larger  cone-shaped 
Tau  Island,  of  possibly  14  square  miles,  and  six  miles  away  the  smaller  Olosega 
and  Ofu,  lying  side  by  side  like  a  pair  of  green  butterfly  wings. 

Sixth  member  of  the  Samoan  Island  family  is  a  mere  half-sister,  a  bare,  un¬ 
inhabited  coral  atoll,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  verdant  fertile  islands  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  lies  80  miles  east  of  the  rest,  named  Rose  Island  in  1820  for  the  first 
woman  known  to  visit  it,  the  wife  of  its  French  discoverer. 

The  seventh  is  the  flat  oval  of  Swain’s  Island,  210  miles  northwest  of  the  rest 
of  the  group,  barren  except  for  several  hundred  acres  of  coconut  groves.  It  was  an 
“island  without  a  country”  for  319  years  after  its  discovery  in  1606,  when  an  en- 
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and  practical.  Spring  ushers  in  the  time  when  winter  snowstorms  and  thaws  no 
longer  impede  transportation,  and  troops  can  be  moved  about  more  freely.  Warmer 
weather  frees  armies  from  the  necessity  of  providing  themselves  with  substantial 
shelter,  fuel,  and  heavy  clothing.  To  move  at  the  beginning  of  spring  also  gives 
the  armies’  operations  a  maximum  period  of  favorable  weather  before  autumn  be¬ 
gins  to  hamper  their  movements. 

Note:  See  also  in  the  Geographic  News  Bulletins:  (1933)  “Mongolia,  Western  Frontier 
of  Expanding  Manchukuo,”  April  24,  1933 ;  and  “  ‘Marathon  War’  Resumed  in  the  Chaco,” 
January  29,  1934;  (1935)  “Rhineland  Again  a  Question  Mark,”  April  8,  1935;  (1936)  “Arms 
and  the  Rhine,”  March  30,  1936 ;  ( 1938)  “Germany  Plus  Austria — Colossus  of  Central  Europe,” 
April  4,  1938;  (1939)  “Three  Thumb-nail  Portraits  of  the  Late  Czecho-Slovak  States,”  and 
“Table  of  Data  on  the  Former  Czecho-Slovakia,”  April  3,  1939;  “Memel,  ‘Lung’  of  Lithuania’s 
Commerce,  Goes  German,”  April  17,  1939;  “Albania  Only  Forty-Seven  Miles  from  Italy,” 
April  24,  1939;  (1940)  “Skagerrak  and  Kattegat:  Embattled  Channel  Waters  of  Scandinavia,” 
and  “Tabular  Picture  of  Scandinavia,  War’s  Northern  Front,”  and  “Norway’s  Fjord-Gashed, 
Rock-Bound  Coast.”  April  29,  1940;  and  “1940  Topples  Kings  and  Governments  in  World-wide 
Upsets,”  January  20,  1941. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  OF  THE  GOOSE  STEP  IN  ITS  FORWARD  MARCH  TO  WAR 
Practically  every  spring  from  1933  to  1939  has  taken  Germany  a  step  closer  to  war.  After 
the  spring  of  1933  brought  Hitler  to  power,  and  193  3  saw  the  revival  of  universal  conscription 
in  the  country  to  build  up  the  army  in  spite  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  agreements,  1936  taw  the 
Nazi  forces  first  dramatically  on  the  move.  The  Rhineland,  between  France  and  Germany,  where 
troops  and  fortifications  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Locarno  Pact,  was  then  occupied  by  German 
soldiers  on  March  7.  Crossing  the  Rhine  bridge  at  the  city  of  Mainz,  the  smiling  troops  were 
greeted  by  the  Nazi  salute;  they  were  the  first  armed  Germans  in  the  city  since  1918. 


thusiastic  Spanish  explorer  called  it  “Island  of  the  Beautiful  People.”  After  1856 
it  was  ruled  by  American  “kings”  descended  from  an  American  citizen  who  bought 
the  island  with  gin  from  earlier  comers;  in  1925  the  United  States  gathered  it  up. 

While  Polynesians  on  other  islands  are  dying  out,  the  native  population  of 
American  Samoa  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  first  25  years  of  U.  S.  manage¬ 
ment.  Their  chief  occu])ation  is  the  gathering  of  copra,  valued  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glycerine  (to  be  used  in  exj)losives),  soaj),  and  salad  oil. 

American  fo(xls,  such  as  canned  corned  beef  and  canned  salmon,  augment  the 
native  diet  of  breadfruit,  taro,  yams,  and  fish  speared  from  canoes  by  local  fisher¬ 
men.  A  favorite  delicacy  is  the  i)alolo,  a  sea  worm,  scooped  out  of  the  water  in 
nets  on  the  one  night  each  year  when  it  “swarms,”  eaten  raw  and  wriggling. 

The  natives  are  skilled  in  handicrafts  (illustrations,  cover  and  below),  but 
their  traditional  lavalava  (or  sarong)  of  handmade  bark  cloth  is  lieing  replaced 
by  western  clothes.  The  Samoan  bride’s  ambition  is  to  wear  a  white  satin  gown 
and  veil,  although  it  is  entirely  acceptable  for  her  to  be  barefooted. 

Note :  Additional  photographs  and  descriptions  of  Samoa  are  found  in  “.^t  Home  on  the 
Seas,”  National  Geographic  Mayasinc,  July,  1939;  “The  ‘Pilgrim’  Sails  the  Seven  Seas,” 
August,  1937 ;  and  “Around  the  VVorld  in  the  ‘Islander’,”  February,  1928. 

Inset  maps  of  the  American  Samoan  islands  appear  on  the  Map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  priced 
at  50^  (paper)  and  75<J  (linen).  A  folder  describing  this  map  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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DRESSED  IN  BARK,  THEY  MEASURED  THEIR  WEALTH  IN  MATS  INSTEAD  OF  MONEY 
Before  they  were  introduced  to  foreign  money  and  imported  cotton*,  the  Samoan*  made 
the  bark  fabric,  or  tapa,  for  their  clothe*  chiefly  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry 
tree,  *ometime*  from  the  breadfruit  tree.  After  *having  the  bark  off  the  tree  with  *tone  knive*, 
the  women  moi*tened  the  *trip*  and  pounded  them  with  mallet*  until  thin  and  pliable.  The 
edge*  of  the  bark  *trip*  were  joined  and  beaten  together  with  arrowroot  pa*te.  When  bleached 
and  dried,  the  textile  i*  painted  (*hown  above)  in  geometrical  de*ign*  with  vegetable  dye*, 
u*ually  of  *epia  *hade*  of  brown  and  tan.  Floor  mat*  and  *leeping  mat*,  *pread  over  the  flooring 
of  pebble*  ironically  called  “feather*,”  were  carefully  woven  of  the  leave*  of  the  pandanu*, 
and  con*tituted  the  ancient  yard*tick  for  mea*uring  local  wealth.  Matting  rolled  up  or  down 
between  the  po*t*  outlining  the  round  Samoan  hou*e  make*  it*  wall*. 


U.  S.  DEFENSE  BASES  SERIES 

This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  U.  S.  defense  bases.  The  first  eight  are  available 
in  limited  quantities  at  tbe  Washington,  D.  C.,  headquarters  of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
Teachers  whose  subscriptions  began  after  this  series  started,  or  who  wish  to  replace  copies 
missing  from  their  files,  may  obtain  these  bulletins  free  of  charge  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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